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DOCUMENTS 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEGROES OF LOUISIANA 

To present a broad view of the Negroes concerned in this and 
the subsequent series of documents we have given below accounts 
appearing from decade to decade, written by men of different 
classes and of various countries. Some received one impression 
and some another, as the situation was viewed from different angles. 
In the mass of information, however, there is the truth which one 
may learn for himself. 

Considerations sur l'esclavage; NJigrbs libres; MulAtres 
de la louisianb, 1801 

L'esclavage, le plus grand de tous les maux n^cessaires, soit 
relativement h ceux qui I'endurent, soit par rapport £i ceux qui sont 
contraints d'en employer les victimes, existe dans toute I'^tendue 
des deux Louisianes. II ne seroit pas facile de determiner pendant 
combien d'ann^es la partie septentrionale en aura besoin; mais on 
pent assurer qu'il doit exister bien des si^cles encore dans le Midi 
si le Gouvernement veut y encourager I'agriculture, qui est son 
unique ressource. Les N^gres seuls peuvent se livreT aux travaux 
dans ces climats brtilans: le Blanc qui y p^rit jeune malgr^ toutes 
sortes de m^negemens, ne feroit qu s'y montrer s'il ^toit oblige d'y 
cultiver son champ de ses propres mains. Pour tirer parti de cette 
colonie, I'on doit done prot6ger I'importation des NSgres qui y sont 
en trop petit nombre; mais il est en mSme temps de I'int^r^t du 
Gouvernement, de veiller a ce que les habitans n'y abusent pas du 
pouvoir que la loi et droit de propriety leur donnent. 

AprSs la cruelle experience de Saint-Domingue, qui probable- 
ment aura ouvert les yeux de tous ces philantropes qui ne comptent 
pour rien la prosperity des empires, lorsqu'elle semble ^tre en con- 
tradiction avec ces sentimens d'humanit^, dont ils feignent souvent 
d'avoir ^t^ dou^s par la nature; je suis loin d'engager aucun gou- 
vernement £l reldcher les liens de l'esclavage: on doit les laisser 
subsister dans leur integrity, ou perdre les colonies. Cependant 
doivent-ils n^gliger cette branche d'administration et s'en rap- 
porter aveugl^ment aux proprietaires, qui paroissent avoir un 
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int^r^t direct h manager leurs esclaves? C'est ce que je suis loin 
de croire. Les passions agissent trop fortement sur le coeur des 
hommes, pour ne pas en restreindre la vivacity par des reglemens 
sages; leur int^rSt m^me souvent mal-entendu les aveugle sur leurs 
propres avantages. L'avarice crie k I'un que ses esclaves mal vStus 
et mal nourris, n'en sent pas moins tenus a lui rendre les services 
qu'l exige; la colore conduit I'autre h faire des exemples terribles, 
sous pr^texte d'effrayer ceux qui seroient tenths de lui manquer; 
un grand nombre enfin se croit autoris^ k s'en servir pour assouvir 
ses passions et servir ses passions et servir ses gouts, fussent-ils 
m^me contraires aux devoirs de la soci^t^ et opposes aux principes 
religieux. Aux yeux des gouvernans les hommes ne doivent ^tre 
que de grands enfans, dont, en sages pr^cepteurs, ils dirigent les 
caprices de maniere k les faire tourner k leur plus grand bien. 

Dans la basse Louisiane les NSgres sont trhs mal nourris: chacun 
ne revolt pas par mois audelsb d'un baril de mais en 6pis, ce qui ne 
fait que le tiers d'un baril en grain; ^ encore beaucoup de proprie- 
taries pr^l^vent-ils quelque chose sur leur ration. Ils doivent se 
procurer le suplus de leur nourriture, ainsi que leurs v^temens, 
avec le produit de leur travail du dimanche. S'ils ne le font pas, 
ils sont exposes k rester nus pendant la saison rigoureuse. Ceux 
qui leur fournissent des v^temens, le contraignent k employer pour 
eux les jours de repos, jusqu'a ce qu'ils aient 6t4 rembourses de 
leurs avances. Pendant tout I'^t^, les N^gres ne sont pas v^tus. 
Les parties naturelles sont uniquement cach^es par une pi^ce 
d'^toffe, qui s'attache k la ceinture par devant et par derridre, et 
qui a conserve dans toute I'Am^rique septentrionale habitue par 
les Frangois, le nom de braguet. L'hiver ils ont g^n^ralement une 
chemise et une couverture de laine, faite en forme de redingotte. 
Les enfans restent souvent nus jusqu'S, I'age de huit ans, qu'ils 
commencent k rendre quelques services. 

Un maltre ne doit-il pas a son esclave le vStement et une nour- 
riture substantielle, k proportion du travail qu'il en exige? Le 
jour du repos n'appartient-il pas k tons les hommes, et plus par- 
ticuli^rement k ceux qui sont employes aux penibles travaux de la 
campagne? Ce sont des questions qui n'en seroient pas, si l'avarice, 
plus forte que I'humanit^, ne dominoit presque tons les hommes, 
mais sur-tout les habitans des colonies. Que rfeulte-t-il cependant 
de cette avarice mal entendue? les N^gres mal nourris et trop 
fatigues s'^puisent et ne peuplent pas; de I'^puisement nait la 
foiblesse, de la foiblesse le decouragement, la maladie et la mort. 

1 Environ soixante livres. 
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Pour augmenter son revenue le propri^taire perd done le capital, 
sans que son experience le rende ordinairement plus sage. Je 
n'ignore pas que les Ndgres sont loin de ressembler aux autres 
hommes; qu'ils ne peuvent Stre conduits ni par la douceur, ni par 
les sentimens; qu'ils se moquent de ceux qui les traitent avec bont4; 
qu'ils tiennent par la morale k la brute, autant qu'^ I'homme par 
leur constitution physique; mais ayons au moins pour eux soins 
que nous avons pour les quadrup^des, dont nous nous servons: 
nourrissons-les bien pour qu'ils travaillent bien, et n'exigeons pas 
au-dela de leurs facult^s ou de leurs forces. 

Les Ndgres sont naturellement fourbes, paresseux, voleurs et 
cruels; il est inutile d'ajouter qu'ils sont tous dans le coeur ennemis 
des Blancs: le serpent cherche k mordre celui qui le foule aux pieds; 
I'esclave doit hair son maltre. Mais ce dontil est difficile de rendre 
compte, c'est I'aversion et la brutality des Noirs libres pour ceux 
de leur esp6ce. Parviennent-ils k se procurer des esclaves? ils les 
traitent avec une barbaric dont rien ne pent approcher; ils les 
nourrissent plus mal encore que ne font les Blancs, et les sur- 
chargent de travail: heureusement leur penchant k la fain^antise 
et a I'ivrognerie, les tient dans un 6tat de mediocrity dont ils sor- 
tent rarement. 

Quoique les Nfegres libres perdent tr6s-peu de leur haine pour 
les Blancs, ils sont cependant loin d'etre aussi dangereux que les 
Multoes. Ces hommes qui semblent participer aux vices des deux 
esp^ces, comme ils ont particip6 a leurs couleurs, sont m^chans, 
vindicatifs, traltres et ^galement ennemis des Noirs qu'ils m^pri- 
sent, et des Blancs qu'ils ont en horreur. Cruels jus qu'k la bar- 
baric envers les premiers, ils sont toujours prSts k saisir I'occasion 
de tourner leurs bras contre les seconds. Fruits du libertinage de 
leurs p^res, dont ils recoivent presque tous la liberty et une Educa- 
tion assez soignee, ils sont loin d'en ^tre reconnaissans; ils vou- 
droient en ^tre trait^s comme des enfans legitimes, et la difference 
que Ton met entr'eux les porte k d^tester meme les auteurs de leurs 
jours. On en a vu un grand nombre, dans le massacre de Saint- 
Domingue, porter sur eux leurs mains parricides. Les plus d^licats 
se chargeoient mutuellement de cette detestable commission. Vas 
tuer mon p^re, se disoient-ils, je tuerai le tien. 

Mais, dira-t-on, le premier droit de la nature est de se racheter 
de I'esclavage, comme e'en est un aussi de faire jouir des bienfaits 
de la liberte I'^tre qui tient de nous I'existence. Ces vErites ne 
peuvent 6tre contest^es; mais une troisi^me qui n'est pas moins 
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^vidente, c'est qu'il est du devoir d'un bon gouvernement d'assurer 
par toutes sortes de moyens la vie et la propri6t6 des peuples qui 
vivent sous sa domination: or, par-tout oil il y aura des N^gres 
libres ou des Muldtres, I'une et I'autre seront chaque jour expos^es 
au plus imminent danger. Un esclave fuit-il son maitre? c'est 
chez un Negre libre qu'il va se r^fugier. Un vol a-t-il ^t^ commis? 
si le N^gre libre n'en est point I'auteur, il en est au moins le rece- 
leur. Lorsque par la suite de son travail ou de son 4conomie un 
esclave pent racheter sa liberty, qu'il aille en jouir parmi les nations 
qui voudront le recevoir, ou qu'il retourne dans son pays, c'est tout 
ce que le Gouvernement lui doit. Mais je ne crains pas d'assurer 
que toute colonie oil I'on souffrira des N^gres libres, sera le repaire 
du brigandage et des crimes. 

Quant aux hommes de couleur, plus dangereux encore, il seroit 
probablement trSs-avantageux d'en former des colonies dans quel- 
ques parties inhabit^es du continent : cette mesure auroit une suite 
doublement utile; elle priveroit les colonies de ces Stres par lesquels 
elles seront t6t ou tard an^anties, et elle diminueroit ce golit crapu- 
leux des Blancs pour leurs esclaves, qui est la mine de la soci6t6 et 
la cause premiere du peu de population des pays qu'ils habitent. — 
Voyage dans Les Deux Louisianes, 1801, 1802, and 1803, pp. 408- 
415, par M. Perrin Du Lac. 

Observations of Berquin Duvallon on the Freed People of 
Colour in Louisiana in 1802 

The class of free people of colour is composed of negroes and 
mulattoes, but chiefly of the last, who have either obtained or 
purchased their liberty from their masters, or held it in virtue 
of the freedom of their parents. Of these, some residing in the 
country, cultivate rice and a Uttle cotton; a great number, men, 
women and children collected in the city, are employed in mechan- 
ical arts, and menial offices. 

The mulattoes are in general vain and insolent, perfidious and 
debauched, much giving to lying, and great cowards. They have 
an inveterate hatred against the whites, the authors of their exist- 
ence, and primitive benefactors. It is the policy of the Spanish 
government to cherish this antipathy; but nothing is to be feared 
from them. There is a proportion of six whites to one man of 
colour, which, with their natural pusillanimity, is a sufficient 
restraint. 
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The mulatto women have not all the faults of the men. But 
they are full of vanity, and very libertine; money will always buy 
their caresses. They are not without personal charms; good shapes, 
polished and elastic skins. They live in open concubinage with 
the whites; but to this they are incited more by money than any 
attachment. After all we love those best, and are most happy in 
the intercourse of those, with whom we can be the most familiar 
and unconstrained. These girls, therefore, only affect a fondness 
for the whites; their hearts are with men of their own colour. 

They are, however, not wanting in discernment, penetration, 
finesse; in this light they are superior to many of the white girls 
in the lower classes of society, girls so impenetrably dull, that like 
that of Balsac's village, they are too stupid to be deceived by a man 
of breeding, gallantry and wit. 

Observations on the Negro Slave 

We come now to the class of negro slaves, the most numerous 
but least fortunate of all. The negro Creoles of the country, or 
born in some other European colony, and sent hither, are the most 
active, the most intelligent, and the least subject to chronic dis- 
tempers; but they are also the most indolent, vicious and de- 
bauched. 

Those who come from Guinea are less expert in domestic service, 
and the mechanical arts, less inteUigent, and oftener victims of 
violent sickness or grief (particularly in the early part of their 
transportation) but more robust, more laborious, more adapted to 
the labours of the field, less deceitful and libertine than the others. 
Such are the discriminative characteristics of each, and as to the 
rest, there is a strong relation between their moral and physical 
character. 

Negroes are a species of beings whom nature seems to have 
intended for slavery; their pliancy of temper, patience under in- 
jury, and innate passiveness, all concur to justify this position; 
unlike the savages or aborigines of America, who could never be 
brought to servile controul. 

This colony of Louisiana, offers a philosophic and instructive 
spectacle on this subject, from which I shall make a number of 
deductions. If nature had imparted the same instinct to negroes 
that she has to savages, it is certain that, instead of subjecting 
themselves mechanically to the eternal labours of the field, and the 
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discipline of an imperious task-master, they would abandon those 
places (to which they are not chained), and gaining the woods, en- 
camp themselves in the interior of the country; in this imitating 
the savages, or aborigines, who sooner than live in the vicinity of 
the whites, retire at their approach. 

Is it the uncertainty of a subsistence in this new mode of life, 
that deters them from undertaking it? They have never any 
solicitude for their future support. Is it the fear of being pursued 
and overtaken that is an obstacle to the project? Ignorant as they 
are, they cannot but know that, protected by almost impenetrable 
woods, and formidable in numbers, they might set at defiance a 
handful of whites. Does the apprehension of being combated by 
the Indians damp their enterprize? Such a chimera could never 
affright them, since the Indians roving in detached parties, would 
be the first to flee; nay, they would probably court their union, 
there having been instances of negroes finding an asylum among 
them, but after a lapse of time, unworthy to enjoy freedom, the 
fugitives have returned to their plantation, like a dog, who, having 
escaped from his kennel, returns to it by an instinct of submission. 
To multiply comparisons, as the ox resigns himself to his yoke, so 
the negro bends to his burden. 

Their defect in instinct is apparent. Could the Indians be ever 
brought to that state of slavery which the negroes bear without 
repining; every method hitherto practiced to deprive them of their 
liberty, has been ineffectual. 

But it is not so with the negroes. In their own country, or 
abroad, if they have ever discovered a desire to emerge from 
slavery this flame as resembled a meteor which appears only for a 
moment. And even, the scenes, which have been witnessed in the 
French colonies, and, particularly, the island of Saint Domingo,'' 
serve to corroborate and support my theory. It is undeniable that 
the negroes of that colony have never ceased to be slaves. Before 
their insurrection they were the slaves of the legitimate masters; 
in the early part of the revolution they were slaves to the French 
commissioners and mulattoes; and afterwards they became subject 
to the nod of negroes like themselves. We do not alter the sub- 
stance of a thing by changing the name. 

Nature may be modified but cannot be essentially changed. It 
is not possible to impart to the dog the habits of the wolf, nor to 

* It is apparent that our author once lived at St. Domingo. I imagine he 
was a sufferer from the revolt, insvurection and triumph of the Negroes; hence 
his aversion to them, hence his revilings, hence his outrageous invectives. 
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the ape those of the sheep. This position cannot be refuted. 
Sophistry may for a while delude, but the mind reposes upon the 
stability of truth. 

From this digression let us return to the examination of the 
negro slave of Louisiana. He has the faults of a slave. He is 
lazy, libertine, and given to lying, but not incorrigibly wicked. 
His labour is not severe, unless it be at the rolling of sugars, an 
interval of from two to three months, when the number of labourers 
is not proportionate to the labour; then he works both by day and 
night. It must be allowed that forty negroes rolling a hundred 
and twenty thousand weight of sugar, and as many hogsheads of 
syrup, in the short space of two cold, foggy, rainy months (No- 
vember and December) under all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments resulting from the season, the shortness of the days, and the 
length of the nights, cannot but labour severely; abridged of their 
sleep, they scarce retire to rest during the whole period. It is true 
they are then fed more plentifully, but their toils are nevertheless 
excessive. 

* In the country where there are not those resources that dis- 

* The disastrous events proceeding from the late war should be impressed 
with redoubled force upon the minds of aU slave-holders throughout the globe, 
they should teach them the necessity of keeping them in that state of content 
and subordination, which will alienate them from the wish of acquiring a free- 
dom, which has cost so mach blood to the colonists of St. Domingo. I subjoin 
for the information of the inhabitants of the United States the directions issued 
by the Spanish government for the treatment of slaves in Louisiana. They 
exhibit the internal police of the plantations. 

Every slave shall punctually receive the barrel of com allowed by the usage 
of the colony, and which quantity is volimtarily augmented by the greater part 
of their masters. 

The Syndics shall take measures to induce the planters of their district to 
allow their negroes a portion of their waste lands; by which they will not only 
add to their comforts, but increase the productions of the province, and that 
time will be usefully employed which would otherwise be devoted to libertinism. 

Every slave shall be allowed half an hour for breakfast, and two hours for 
dinner; their labor shall commence at break of day, and shall cease at the ap- 
proach of night. Sundays shall be the holiday of the slaves, but their masters 
may require their labor at harvest, &c. on paying them four escalins per diem. 

The slaves who have not a portion of waste lands shall receive punctually 
from their masters a linen shirt and trowsers for the summer, and a woollen 
great coat and trowsers for the winter. 

No person shall cause to be given, at once, more than thirty lashes to his 
slave, under penalty of fifty piasters, but the same may be repeated, if necessary, 
within an interval of one day. 
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tinguished the Antilles, nor its spontaneous supplies, such as 
bananas, yams, sweet potatoes, &c. the food of the negroes is less 
abundant. 

The fixed ration of each negro a month is a barrel of maize not 
pounded; indian corn being the only grain of the colony which can 
assure an unfailing subsistence to the slaves. The rice, beans and 
potatoes cultivated here, would not supply a quarter of them with 
food. Some masters, more humane than others, add to the ration 
a little salt. 

The negro, during his hours of respite from labour, is busied in 
pounding his corn; he has afterwards to bake it with what wood 
he can procure himself. Both in summer and winter, he must be 
in the fields at the first dawn of day. He carries his sorry pit- 
tance of a breakfast with him, which he eats on the spot; he is, 
however, scarce allowed time to digest it. His labour is suspended 
from noon till two, when he dines, or rather makes a supplement to 
his former meal. At two his labour re-commences, and he prose- 
cutes it till dark, sometimes visited by his master, but always ex- 
It is permitted to shoot at an armed run-away negro, who shall refuse to 
stop when required; or who cannot otherwise be taken, even if he be not armed; 
at a negro who shall dare to defend himself against his master or overseer; 
and lastly at those who shall secretly enter a plantation with intent to steal. 

Whosoever shall kill a slave, unless in one of the cases before mentioned, 
shall be punished to the extent of the law, and if he shall only wound him, he 
shall be punished according to the circumstances of the case. Intrigues, plots 
of escape, &c. arising in general from the negroes of one plantation visiting 
those of another, the inhabitants are forbidden under the penalty of ten piasters, 
to allow any intercourse or resort of negroes to their plantations for the purpose 
of dancing, &c. And the amusements of their own slaves, which shall be allowed 
only on Sundays, shall terminate always before night. 

A slave shall not pass the bounds of his master's land, without his permis- 
sion in writing, under the penalty of 20 lashes. 

A slave shall not ride the horse of his master or any other person, without 
permission, shall be punished with 30 lashes. 

Slaves shall not be permitted to be proprietors of horses, under penalty of 
the confiscation thereof. 

Fire-arms are prohibited to slaves, as also powder, ball and lead, under the 
penalty of thirty lashes and the confiscation thereof. 

An inhabitant may not have more than two hunters, who are to deliver up 
their arms and ammunition on their return from the chase. 

Slaves may not sell any thing without the permission of their master, not 
even the productions of the waste lands allowed them. 

Rum, fire-arms and ammunition shall be seized when in possession of coasters, 
and sold at public auction for the use of the treasiiry. 

New-Orleans, June 1, 1795. 

Le Baron de Carondelet. 
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posed to the menaces, blows and scourges either of a white over- 
seer, or a black driver. 

The good negro, during the hours of respite allowed him, is 
not idle. He is busy cultivating the little lot of ground granted 
him, while his wife (if he has one) is preparing food for him and 
their children. For it is observable that in this colony, the chil- 
dren of the slaves are not nourished by their masters, as they are at 
the Antilles; their parents are charged with them, and allowed half 
a ration more for every child, commencing from the epoch when it 
is weaned. 

Retired at night to their huts, after having made a frugal meal, 
they forget their labors in the arms of their mistresses. But those 
who cannot obtain women (for there is a great disproportion be- 
tween the numbers of the two sexes) traverse the woods in search 
of adventures, and often encounter those of an unpleasant nature. 
They frequently meet a patrole of the whites, who tie them up and 
flog them, and then send them home. 

They are very fond of tobacco; they both smoke and chew it 
with great relish. 

Nothing can be more simple than the burial of a slave; he is 
put into the plainest coffin, knocked together by a carpenter of his 
own colour, and carried unattended by mourners to the neighbour- 
ing grave-field. The most absolute democracy, however, reigns 
there; the planter and slave, confounded with one another, rot in 
conjunction. Under ground precedency is all a jest! 
"Imperial Caesar dead, and turned to clay, 
"May stop some hole to keep the wind away!" — Pope. 

Death is not so terrible in aspect to these negroes as to the 
whites. In fact death itself is not so formidable to any man as the 
pageantry with which it is set forth. It is not death that is so 
terrible, but the cries of mothers, wives and children, the visits of 
astonished and afflicted friends, pale and blubbering servants, a 
dark room set round with burning tapers, our beds surrounded with 
physicians and divines. These, and not death itself, affright the 
minds of the beholders, and make that appear so dreadful with 
which armies, who have an opportunity of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted and often seeing him without any of these black and 
dismal disguises, converse familiarly, and meet with mirth and 
gaiety. 

The only cloathing of a slave is a simple woollen garment; it is 
given to them at the beginning of winter. And will it be believed, 
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that the master, to indemnify himself for this expense, retrenches 
half an hour from his negro's hours of respite, during the short 
days of the rigorous season! 

Their ordinary food is Indian corn, or rice and beans, boiled 
in water, without fat or salt. To them nothing comes amiss. They 
will devour greedily racoon, opossum, squirrels, wood-rats, and even 
the crocodile; leaving to the white people the roebuck and rabbit, 
which they sell them when they kill those animals. 

They raise poultry and hogs, but seldom eat either. They pre- 
fer selling them, and purchasing from their profits, cloathing and 
brandy. They love brandy to excess. Promise a negro a dram, 
and he will go through fire and water to serve you. 

Their smoaky huts admit both wind and rain. An anecdote 
offers itself to my pen on this subject, which will exhibit the frigid 
indifference of the colonists of Louisiana towards every thing that 
interests humanity. Being on a visit at a plantation on the Mis- 
sissippi, I walked out one fine evening in winter, with some ladies 
and gentlemen, who had accompanied me from the town, and the 
planters at whose house we were entertained. We approached the 
quarter where the huts of the negroes stood. "Let us visit the 
negroes," said one of the party; and we advanced towards the door 
of a miserable hut, where an old negro woman came to the threshold 
in order to receive us, but so decrepit as well as old, that it was 
painful for her to move. 

Notwithstanding the winter was advanced, she was partly 
naked; her only covering being some old thrown away rags. Her 
fire was a few chips, and she was parching a little corn for supper. 
Thus she lived abandoned and forlorn; incapable from old age to 
work any longer, she was no longer noticed. 

But independently of her long services, this negro woman had 
formerly suckled and brought up two brothers of her master, who 
made one of our party. She perceived him, and accosting him, 
said, "My master, when will you send one of your carpenters to 
repair the roof of my hut? Whenever it rains, it pours down upon 
my head." The master lifting his eyes, directed them to the roof 
of the hut, which was within the reach of his hand. "I will think of 
it," said he. — "You will think of it," said the poor creature. 
"You always say so, but never do it." — "Have you not," rejoined 
the master, "two grandsons who can mend it for you?" — "But are 
they mine," said the old woman, "do they not work for you, and 
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are you not my son yourself? who suckled and raised your two 
brothers? who was it but Irrouba? Take pity then on me, in my 
old age. Mend at least the roof of my hut, and God will reward 
you for it." 

I was sensibly affected; it was le cri de la bonne nature. And 
what repairs did the poor creature's roof require? What was 
wanting to shelter her from the wind and rain of heaven? A few 
shingles! — "I will think of it," repeated her master, and departed. 

The ordinary punishment inflicted on the negroes of the colony 
is a whipping. What in Europe would condemn a man to the 
galleys or the gallows incurs here only the chastisement of the 
whip. But then a king having many subjects does not miss them 
after their exit from this life, but a planter could not lose a negro 
without feeling the privation. 

I do not consider slavery either as contrary to the order of a 
well regulated society, or an infringement of the social laws. Under 
a different name it exists in every country. Soften then the word 
which so mightily offends the ear; call it dependence. 

The most common maladies of the negroes are slight fevers in 
the spring, more violent ones in the summer, dysenteries in autumn, 
and fluxions of the breast in winter. Their bill of mortality, how- 
ever, is not very considerable. The births exceed the deaths. 

The language of the negro slaves, as well as of a great number 
of the free mulattoes, is a patois derived from the French, and 
spoken according to rules of corruption. There are some house- 
slaves, however, who speak French with not less purity than their 
masters: their language, it may be presumed, is depraved with 
many words not to be found in a Voltaire, a Thomas or a Rousseau. 
— Travels in Louisiana and The Floridas, in the Year, 1802, by 
Berquin Duvallon, pp. 79-94. Trans, by Davis. 

John Davis, 1806 

Timothy Flint's Recollections of Conditions in Louisiana 

IN 1826 

In the region where I live, the masters allow entire liberty to 
the slaves to attend public worship, and as far as my knowledge 
extends, it is generally the case in Louisiana. We have regular 
meetings of the blacks in the building where I attend public wor- 
ship. I have, in the years past, devoted myself assiduously, 
every Sabbath morning, to the labour of learning them to read. 
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I find them quick of apprehension. They learn the rudiments of 
reading quicker than even the whites, but it is with me an undoubt- 
ing conviction, that having advanced them to a certain point, it 
is much more difficult to carry them beyond. In other words, they 
learn easily to read, to sing, and scrape the fiddle. But it would 
be difficult to teach them arithmetic, or combination of ideas or 
abstract thinking of any kind. Whether their skull indicates this 
by the modern principles of craniology, or not, I cannot say. But 
I am persuaded, that this susceptible and affectionate race have 
heads poorly adapted to reasoning and algebra. 

I had heard, before I visited the slave states in the West, appall- 
ing stories of the cruelty and barbarity of masters to slaves. In 
effect I saw there instances of cruel and brutal masters. But I 
was astonished to find that the slaves in general had the most 
cheerful countenances, and were apparently the happiest people 
that I saw. They appeared to me to be as well fed and clothed, 
as the labouring poor at the North. Here I was told, that the 
cruelty and brutality were not here, but among the great planters 
down the Mississippi. So strongly is this idea inculcated, that it is 
held up to the slave, as a bugbear over his head to bind him to 
good behaviour, that if he does not behave well, he will be carried 
down the river, and be sold. When I descended to this country, I 
had prepared myself to witness cruelty on the one part, and misery 
on the other. I found the condition of the slaves in the lower 
country to be still more tolerable, than in that above; they are more 
regularly and better clothed, endure less inclemency of the seasons, 
are more systematically supplied with medical attendance and 
medicine, when diseased, and what they esteem a great hardship, 
but what is in fact a most fortunate circumstance in their condi- 
tion, they cannot, as in the upper country, obtain whiskey at all. 

It is a certain fact, and to me it is a delightful one, that a good 
portion of the lights of reason and humanity, that have been pour- 
ing such increasing radiance upon every part of the country, have 
illumined the huts of the slaves, and have dawned in the hearts of 
their masters. Certain it is, that in visiting great numbers of 
plantations, I have generally discovered in the slaves affection for 
their masters, and sometimes, though not so generally, for the over- 
seers. It appears to be a growing desire among masters, to be 
popular with their slaves, and they have finally become impressed, 
that humanity is their best interest, that cheerful, well fed and 
clothed slaves, perform so much more productive labour, as to 
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unite speculation and kindness in the same calculation. In some 
plantations they have a jury of negroes to try offences under the 
eye of the master, as judge, and it generally happens that he is 
obliged to mitigate the severity of their sentence. The master too 
has hold of the affection of the slaves, by interposing his authority 
in certain cases between the slave and the overseer. Where the 
master is really a considerate and kind man, the patriarchal au- 
thority on the one hand, and the simple and affectionate veneration 
on the other, render this relation of master and slave not altogether 
so forbidding, as we have been accustomed to consider it. 

The negro village that surrounds a planter's house, is, for the 
most part, the prototype of the village of Owen of Lanark. It is 
generally oblong rows of uniform huts. In some instances I have 
seen them of brick, but more generally of cypress timber, and they 
are made tight and comfortable. In some part of the village is a 
hospital and medicine chest. Most masters have a physician em- 
ployed by the job, and the slave, as soon as diseased, is removed 
there. Provision is also made for the subsistence and comfort of 
those that are aged and past their labour. In this village by 
night you hear the hurdy-gurdy, and the joyous and unthinking 
laugh of people, who have no care nor concern for the morrow. I 
enter among them, and the first difficulty appears to arise from 
jealousy, and mutual charges of inconstancy, between the husbands 
and wives. In fact, the want of any sanction or permanence to 
their marriage connexions, and the promiscuous intimacies that 
subsist among them, are not only the sources of most of their 
quarrels and troubles, but are among the most formidable evils, 
to a serious mind, in their condition. You now and then see a 
moody and sullen looking negro, and if you inquire into the cause 
of his gloom, you will be informed that he has been a fugitive, that 
he has lived long in the woods upon thieving, that he has been 
arrested and whipped, and is waiting his opportunity to escape 
again. Judging of their condition from their countenances, and 
from their unthinking merriment, I should think them the happiest 
people here, and in general, far more so than their masters. 

It is a most formidable part of the evil of slavery, that the 
race is far more prolific than that of the whites, and that their 
population advances in a greater ratio. They are at present in 
this region more numerous than the whites, and this inequality is 
increasing every day. Thinking people here, who look to the condi- 
tion of their posterity, are appalled at this view of things, and 
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admit that something must be done to avert the certain final con- 
sequences of such an order of things. I remark, in concluding this 
subject, that the people here always have under their eye the condi- 
tion and character of the free blacks. It tends to confirm them in 
their opinions upon the subject. The slaves are addicted to theft, 
but the free blacks much more so. They, poor wretches, have had 
the privilege of getting drunk, and they avail themselves of it. 
The heaviest scourge of New Orleans is its multitudes of free 
black and coloured people. They wallow in debauchery, are 
quarrelsome and saucy, and commit crimes, in proportion to the 
slaves, as a hundred to one. 

The population of Louisiana is supposed to be, at present, be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand. After New Orleans, the 
most populous parishes are Baton Rouge, Feliciana, Rapid6, and 
Natchitoches. Parishes in this region are civil divisions, derived 
from the former regime. They are often larger than our counties 
at the North. This country, from the character of its soil, cannot 
have a dense population, until the swamps are drained. The 
population, except the sparse inhabitants of the pine woods, is 
fixed along the margin of the water courses, and the greater part 
of the planters can convey their produce immediately on board the 
steam-boats. — Recollections of the Last Ten Years. Passed in Oc- 
casional Residences and Journeyings in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, by Timothy Flint, 1826, pp. 345-349. 

The Observations of Bernard, Duke of Saxe- Weimar 

Eisenach, in New Orleans 

The garrison consists of two companies of infantry, of the first 
and fourth regiments. This has been here since the last insurrec- 
tion of Negroes, and has been continued, to overawe them. In 
case of a serious alarm, this would prove but of little service; and 
what security is there against such an alarm? In Chartres street, 
where we dwelt, there were two establishments, which constantly 
revolted my feelings, to wit: shops in which Negroes were pur- 
chased and sold. These unfortunate beings, of both sexes, stood or 
sat the whole day, in these shops, or in front of them, to exhibit 
themselves, and wait for purchasers. The abomination is shocking, 
and the barbarity and indifference, produced by the custom in 
white men, is indescribable.^ 

1 Among the slave traders, a Hollander from Amsterdam, disgusted me 
particularly, his name was Jacobs. He had the most vulgar and sinister coun- 
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There were subscription balls given in New Orleans, to which 
the managers had the politeness to invite us. These balls took place 
twice a week, Tuesdays and Fridays, at the French theatre, where 
the masquerade had been, which I mentioned before. None but 
good society were admitted to these subscription balls; the first that 
we attended was not crowded, however, the generality of the ladies 
present were very pretty, and had a very genteel French air. The 
dress was extremely elegant, and after the latest Paris fashion. 
The ladies danced, upon the whole, excellently and did great honour 
to their French teachers. Dancing, and some instruction in music, 
is almost the whole education of the female Creoles. 

Most of the gentlemen here are far behind the ladies in elegance. 
They did not remain long at the ball, but hasted away to the quad- 
roon ball, so called, where they amused themselves more, and were 
more at their ease. This was the reason why there were more ladies 

tenance imaginable, was constantly drunk, and treated the wretched negroes 
in the most brutal manner; he was, however, severely beaten by these miserable 
beings, driven to despair. Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, Travels 
through North America during the years 18S6 and 18S6, pp. 57-59. 

The virtuous indignation of the Duke, at these horrible consequences of 
slavery, is such as every man, not hardened by long familiarity with such scenes, 
must feel; those to whom they are daily presented regard them with calm in- 
difference, or even attempt to argue in favour of their continuance and harm- 
lessness. It is not as generally known, as it should be, that the slave trade 
is carried on, almost as vigorously now, as ever it was, and by citizens of almost 
every nation; not in the least excepting Americans. The slave vessels sail 
principally from Havanna and St. Thomas, and land their cargoes on the island 
of Puerto Rico, and elsewhere, whither purchasers and agents resort, when 
such an arrival occurs. Two schooners, with large cargoes, arrived in Puerto 
Rico in February last, and two brigs were daily expected. It is said in the West 
Indies, that all ships of war, of powers owning West India Colonies, connixe 
at the trade, which is fully supported by facts; as French, Danish, and English 
cruisers were in the vicinity, when the above mentioned cargoes arrived. The 
idea of cruising off the coast of Africa, to prevent the trade, is ridiculed by the 
slave dealers, with one of whom the writer of this note conversed. If the Amer- 
ican, or any other government really wished to put an end to this trade, it could 
be very effectually accomplished, by sending small armed vessels to intercept 
the slave traders near their places of landing cargoes, which are not very numerous. 
It is also said, in the West Indies, that the Havanna traders still contrive to 
introduce Africans into the southern part of the United States; of the truth 
or falsehood of this, we know nothing. The slave vessels are generally Baltimore 
clipper brigs, and schooners, completely armed and very fast sailers. Two of 
them sailed on this execrable trade in February last, from a port visited by the 
writer. — ^Trans. 
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than gentlemen present at the ball, and that many were obliged to 
form "tapestry." When a lady is left sitting, she is said to be 
"bredouill^." Two cotillions and a waltz, are danced in succes- 
sion, and there is hardly an interval of two or three minutes be- 
tween the dances. The music was performed by negroes and 
coloured people, and was pretty good. The Governor was also at 
the ball, and introduced me to several gentlemen, among others, a 
Frenchman, General Garrigues de Flaugeac, who, having emigrated 
here from St. Domingo, had married, and given the world some very 
handsome daughters. Several of the French families here settled, 
and indeed, the most respectable, were emigrants from that island, 
who wait for the indemnification due to them, but without any great 
hopes of receiving it. 

At the masked balls, each paid a dollar for admission. As I 
visited it for the second time, I observed, however, many present by 
free tickets, and I was told that the company was very much mixed. 
The unmasked ladies belonging to good society, sat in the recesses 
of the windows, which were higher than the saloon, and furnished 
with galleries. There were some masks in character, but none 
worthy of remark. Two quarrels took place, which commenced in 
the ball-room with blows, and terminated in the vestibule, with 
pocket-pistols and kicking, without any interruption from the police. 

On the same evening, what was called a quadroon ball took place. 
A quadroon is the child of a mestize mother and a white father, as 
a mestize is the child of a mulatto mother and a white father. The 
quadroons are almost entirely white: from their skin no one would 
detect their origin; nay many of them have as fair a complexion as 
many of the haughty Creole females. Such of them as frequent 
these balls are free. Formerly they were known by their black hair 
and eyes, but at present there are completely fair quadroon males 
and females. Still, however, the strongest prejudice reigns against 
them on account of their black blood, and the white ladies maintain, 
or affect to maintain, the most violent aversion towards them. 
Marriage between the white and coloured population is forbidden 
by the law of the state. As the quadroons on their part regard the 
negroes and mulattoes with contempt, and will not mix with them, 
so nothing remains for them but to be friends, as it is termed, of the 
white men. The female quadroon looks upon such an engagement 
as a matrimonial contract, though it goes no farther than a formal 
contract by which the "friend" engages to pay the father or mother 
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of the quadroon a specified sum. The quadroons both assume the 
name of their friends, and as' I am assured preserve this engage- 
ment with as much fidelity as ladies espoused at the altar. Sev- 
eral of these girls have inherited property from their fathers or 
friends, and possess handsome fortunes. Notwithstanding this, 
their situation is always very humiliating. They cannot drive 
through the streets in a carriage, and their "friends" are forced 
to bring them in their own conveyances after dark to the ball: they 
dare not sit in the presence of white ladies, and cannot enter their 
apartments without special permission. The whites have the priv- 
ilege to procure these unfortunate creatures a whipping like that 
inflicted on slaves, upon an accusation, proved by two witnesses. 
Several of these females have enjoyed the benefits of as careful an 
education as most of the whites; they conduct themselves ordinarily 
with more propriety and decorum, and confer more happiness on 
their "friends," than many of the white ladies to their married 
lords. Still, the white ladies constantly speak with the greatest 
contempt, and even with animosity, of these unhappy and oppressed 
beings. The strongest language of high nobility in the monarchies 
of the old world, cannot be more haughty, overweening or contemp- 
tuous towards their fellow creatures, than the expressions of the 
Creole females with regard to the quadroons, in one of the much 
vaunted states of the free Union. In fact, such comparison strikes 
the mind of a thinking being very singularly! Many wealthy 
fathers, on account of the existing prejudices send daughters of this 
description to France, where these girls with a good education and 
property, find no difficulty in forming a legitimate establishment. 
At the quadroon ball, only coloured ladies are admitted, the men of 
that caste, be it understood, are shut out by the white gentlemen. 
To take away all semblance of vulgarity, the price of admission is 
fixed at two dollars, so that only persons of the better class can 
appear there. 

As a stranger in my situation should see every thing, to acquire 
a knowledge of the habits, customs, opinions and prejudices of the 
people he is among, therefore I accepted the offer of some gentlemen 
who proposed to carry me to this quadroon ball. And I must avow 
I found it much more decent than the masked ball. The coloured 
ladies were under the eyes of their mothers, they were well and 
gracefully dressed, and conducted themselves with much propriety 
and modesty. Cotillions and waltzes were danced, and several of 
the ladies performed elegantly. I did not remain long there that I 
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might not utterly destroy my standing in New Orleans, but returned 
to the masked ball and took great care not to disclose to the white 
ladies where I had been. I could not however refrain from making 
comparisons, which in no wise redounded to the advantage of the 
white assemble. As soon as I entered I found a state of formality.^ 
At the end of January, a contagious disorder prevailed, called 
the varioloid. It was said to be a species of small-pox, and was de- 
scribed as malignant in the highest degree. Even persons who had 
undergone vaccination, and those who had passed through the nat- 
ural small-pox, were attacked by this disorder. The garrison lost 
six men, of whom two were severely marked. The garrison were 
placed in the barracks to preserve them from this malady. It was 
through that it was imported by some negro slaves from the north. 
Many owners of slaves in the states of Maryland and Virginia have 
real — (pardon the loathsome expression, I know not how otherwise 
to designate the beastly idea,) stud nurseries for slaves, whence the 
planters of Louisiana, Mississippi, and other southern states draw 
their supplies, which increase every day in price. Such a disease 
as the varioloid is a fit present, in return for slaves thus obtained ! ' 

From Charles Gayarr^'s Unpublished Manuscript on the 
People of Color in Louisiana 

"By 1830, some of these gens de couleur had arrived at such a 
degree of wealth as to own cotton and sugar plantations with nu- 
merous slaves. They educated their children, as they had been 
educated, in France. Those who chose to remain there, attained, 
many of them, distinction in scientific and literary circles. In New 
Orleans they became musicians, merchants, and money and real 
estate brokers. The humbler classes were mechanics; they mon- 

2 If it be known that a stranger, who has pretensions to mix with good 
society, frequents such balls as these, he may rely upon a cold reception from 
the white ladies. 

' A plain, unvarnished history of the internal slave trade carried on in this 
country, would shock and disgust the reader to a degree that would almost 
render him ashamed to acknowledge himself a member of the same community. 
In unmanly and degrading barbarity, wanton cruelty, and horrible indifference 
to every human emotion, facts could be produced worthy of association with 
whatever is recorded of the slave trade in any other form. One of these in- 
ternal slave traders has built, in a neighboring city, a range of private prisons, 
fronting the main road to Washington, in which he collects his cattle previous 
to sending off a caravan to the south. The voice of lamentation is seldom stilled 
within these accursed walls. Bernard, Dtjke of Saxb-Wbimab Eisenach, 
Travels throtigh North America during the years 1825 and 1826, pp. 61-63. 
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opolized the trade of shoemakers, a trade for which, even to this 
day, they have special vocation; they were barbers, tailors, car- 
penters, upholsterers. They were notable successful hunters and 
supplied the city with game. As tailors, they were almost exclu- 
sively patronized by the ilite, so much so that the Legoasters', 
the Dumas', the Clovis', the Lacroix', acquired individually for- 
tunes of several hundred thousands of dollars. This class was most 
respectable; they generally married women of their own status, 
and led lives quiet, dignified and worthy, in homes of ease and com- 
fort. A few who had reached a competency sufficient for it, at- 
tempted to settle in France, where there was no prejudice against 
their origin; but in more than one case the experiment was not 
satisfactory, and they returned to their former homes in Louisiana. 
When astonishment was expressed, they would reply, with a smile: 
'It is hard for one who has once tasted the Mississippi to keep away 
from it.' 

"In fact, the quadroons of Louisiana have always shown a 
strong local attachment, although in the state they were subjected to 
grievances, which seemed to them unjust, if not cruel. It is true, 
they possessed many of the civil and legal rights enjoyed by the 
whites, as to the protection of person and property; but they were 
disqualified from political rights and social equality. But ... it 
is always to be remembered that in their contact with white men, 
they did not assume that creeping posture of debasement — nor did 
the whites expect it — which has more or less been forced upon them 
in fiction. In fact, their handsome, good-natured faces seem almost 
incapable of despair. It is true the whites were superior to them, 
but they, in their turn, were superior, and infinitely superior, to the 
blacks, and had as much objection to associating with the blacks on 
terms of equality as any white men could have to associating with 
them. At the Orleans theatre they attended their mothers, wives, 
and sisters in the second tier, reserved exclusively for them, and 
where no white person of either sex would have been permitted to 
intrude. But they were not admitted to the quadroon balls, and 
when white gentlemen visited their families it was the accepted 
etiquette for them never to be present. 

" Nevertheless it must not be imagined that the amenities were 
not observed when the men of the races met, for business or other- 
wise; many anecdotes are told to illustrate this. The wealthy owner 
of a large sugar plantation lived in a parish where resided also a 
rich, highly educated sugar planter of mixed blood, a man who had 
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a reputation in his day for his rare and extensive library. Both 
planters met on a steamboat. When the hour for dinner struck, the 
white gentleman observed a small table set aside, at which his com- 
panion quietly took his place. Moved by this voluntary exhibition 
of humble acquiescence in the exigencies of his social position, the 
white gentleman, escorted by a friend, went over to the small table 
and addressed the solitary guest: 'We desire you to dine with us.' 
'I am very grateful for your kindness, gentlemen,' was the reply, 
'and I would cheerfully accept your invitation, but my presence at 
your table, if acceptable to you, might be displeasing to others. 
Therefore, permit me to remain where I am.' 

"Another citizen, a Creole, and one of the finest representatives 
of the old population, occupying the highest social position, was 
once travelling in the country. His horses appearing tired, and he 
himself feeling the need of refreshment, he began to look around for 
some place to stop. 

"He was just in front of a very fine, large plantation belonging 
to a man of color, whom he knew very well, a polished, educated 
man, who made frequent visits to Paris. He drove unhesitatingly to 
the house, and, alighting, said: 'I have come to tax your hospi- 
tality.' 'Never shall a tax be paid more willingly,' was the prompt 
reply. 'I hope I am not too late for dinner.' 'For you, sir, it is 
never too late at my house for anything that you may desire.' A 
command was given; cook and butler made their preparations, and 
dinner was announced. The guest noticed but one seat and one 
plate at the table. He exclaimed: 'What! Am I to dine alone?' 
'I regret, sir, that I cannot join you, but I have already dined.' 
'My friend,' answered his guest, with a good-natured smile on his 
lips, ' Permit me on this occasion to doubt your word, and to assure 
you that I shall order my carriage immediately and leave, without 
touching a mouthful of this appetizing menu, unless you share it 
with me.' The host was too much of a Chesterfield not to dine a 
second time, if courtesy or a guest required. 

"The free quadroon women of middle age were generally in 
easy circumstances, and comfortable in their mode of living. They 
owned slaves, skilful hairdressers, fine washerwomen, accomplished 
seamstresses, who brought them in a handsome revenue. Expert 
themselves at all kinds of needle-work, and not deficient in taste, 
some of them rose to the importance of modistes, and fashioned the 
dresses of the elegantes among the white ladies. Many of them 
made a specialty of making the fine linen shirts worn at that day by 
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gentlemen and were paid two dollars and a half apiece for them, at 
which rate of profit a quadroon woman could always earn a honest, 
comfortable living. Besides, they monopolized the renting, at high 
prices, of furnished rooms to white gentlemen. This monopoly was 
easily obtained, for it was difficult to equal them in attention to 
their tenants, and the tenants indeed could have been hard to please 
had they not been satisfied. These rooms, with their large post 
bedsteads, immaculate linen, snowy mosquito bars, were models of 
cleanliness and comfort. In the morning the nicest cup of hot coffee 
was brought to the bedside; in the evening, at the foot of the bed, 
there stood the never failing tub of fresh water with sweet-smelling 
towels. As landladies they were both menials and friends, and 
always affable and anxious to please. A cross one would have been 
a phenomenon. If their tenants fell ill, the old quadroons and, 
under their direction, the young ones, were the best and kindest of 
nurses. Many of them, particularly those who came from St. Do- 
mingo, were expert in the treatment of yellow fever. Their honesty 
was proverbial." — Grace King, New Orleans, the Place and People, 
pp. 346-349. 

Casw all's Account of Bishop Polk's Efforts in Louisiana 

IN 1854 

"Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, was one of the guests. He assured 
me that he had been all over the country on Red River, the scene 
of the fictitious sufferings of 'Uncle Tom,' and that he had found 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the negroes well cared for. 
He had confirmed thirty black persons near the situation assigned 
to Legree's estate. He is himself the owner of four hundred 
slaves, whom he endeavours to bring up in a religious manner. He 
tolerates no religion on his estate but that of the Church. He 
baptizes all the children, and teaches them the Catechism. All, 
without exception, attend the Church service, and the chanting is 
creditably performed by them, in the opinion of their owner. 
Ninety of them are communicants, marriages are celebrated accord- 
ing to the Church ritual, and the state of morals is satisfactory. 
Twenty infants had been baptized by the bishop just before his 
departure from home, and he had left his whole estate, his keys, &c., 
in the sole charge of one of his slaves, without the slightest appre- 
hension of loss or damage. In judging of the position of this 
Christian prelate as a slave-owner, the English reader must bear 
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in mind that, by the laws of Louisiana, emancipation has been 
rendered all but impracticable, and, that if practicable, it would 
not necessarily be, in all cases, an act of mercy or of justice." — 
The Western World Revisited, by the Rev. Henry Caswall, M.A., 
author of America and the American Church, etc. Oxford, John 
Henry Parker, 1854. See Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton 
Kingdom, by Frederick Law Olmsted, Vol. II, pp. 212-213. 

Olmsted's Observations in Louisiana in 1860 

With regard to the religious instruction of slaves, widely dif- 
ferent practices of course prevail. There are some slaveholders, 
like Bishop Polk of Louisiana, who oblige, and many others who 
encourage, their slaves to engage in religious exercises, furnishing 
them certain conveniences for the purpose. Among the wealthier 
slave owners, however, and in all those parts of the country where 
the enslaved portion of the population outnumbers the whites, there 
is generally a visible, and often an avowed distrust of the effect of 
religious exercises upon slaves, and even the preaching of white 
clergymen to them is permitted by many with reluctance. The 
prevailing impression among us, with regard to the important in- 
fluence of slavery in promoting the spread of religion among the 
blacks, is an erroneous one in my opinion. I have heard northern 
clergymen speak as if they supposed a regular daily instruction of 
slaves in the truths of Christianity to be general. So far is this 
from being the case, that although family prayers were held in 
several of the fifty planters' houses in Mississippi and Alabama, in 
which I passed a night, I never in a single instance saw a field-hand 
attend or join in the devotion of the family. — See Olmsted's Cotton 
Kingdom, II, 212-213. 



